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BLESSINGS OF TEMPERANCE : IN: FOOD. 
Dante 1. 12—16.— Prove thy servants, I bedecth thee, tendays, aid 
let them give us pulse to eat, and water to drink. Then let her 
“cowntenances be looked upon before thee, and the countenante of ‘the 
children that eat of the portion of the king?s meat ; dhd as thot 
seest, deal’ with thy servants. So he consented to them inthis’ mat: 
ter, and proved them ten days. And at the end of ten'days their 


countenances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than alt ‘the child 


ren which did eat the portion of the king's meat. gap 
Danii, was prompted by conscientious acraples i in making this 


request. He knew, pethaps, thet,the “portion of the, king’s meat and 
wine” which was sent them, had been previously offered: in sacrifice, 
to some idol god, and feared lest he should seem to,connive. at such, 
idolatry. He had, moreover, doubtless observed, that such rich living,. 
as must have been common, in that luxurious court, operated unfavore, 
bly both upon body and; mind., The result of, ten, days trial,ofja sim; 
ple yet. nourishing ;vegetable diet, making, their. countenances fairer 
and fatter in flesh than, all.the children which did eat of the king?s, 
meat, has been regarded, by some commentators as: miracnlous ; and, 
so it seems to have been considered by the Babylonian eunuchs,.who, 
had the charge of, Daniel and his companions. Indeed, the general 
opinion among, the. great. mass of mankind, in almost every, age, has 
been; that a diet of simple bread and other vegetable food, with no- 
thing but water for drink, is not only most unfriendly to comfort and 
happiness, but inconsistent with vigorous health, and; fullness of mus- 
cle and strength. , But the man who has perseveringly. tried sueh)a, 
diet, after using one of a more stimulating character, sees in its efféets, 
upon .these Jewish youth, nothing bat the (natural consequence of: A, 


return to/the. proper. course’ of living. The more luxarions course 
Vou. 9—No. 6. 
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urged upon them by the king; must have had a peculiarly unfavora- 
ble effect upon the health of these virtuous Jews, who had probably 
all their former days practised temperance ; and very likely shey had 
now become somewhat emaciated. A return to their former healthy 
diet, even for ten days, might therefore have perceptibly added to their 
muscular fullness, and especially to the fairness of their complexion. 
We need not, therefore, call in the aid of a special miracle to explain 
the result: or rather, it is one of those cases, (fortunately not uncom- 
mon at this day,) in which God commissions temperance to perform 
the work of a miracle, without any suspension or contravention of 
the laws of nature. 

Such a case as this, therefore, may serve as a convenient starting 
point in describing the salutary effects of temperance in the use of 
food. And this is the use I shall make of it inthe present discourse. 

I shall take it for granted, that he who adopts a strictly temperate 
course in respect to food, is equally temperate in respect to drink ; 
and that he abjures every alcoholic and stimulating mixture; using 
for his daily beverage, that pure and only fluid, which'God hen cre" 
ated and widely diffused for the drink of man and other animals. 
Let the community but adopt such a system of temperance, and the 
following blessings will be the result : 

1. Health and Longevity. . 

I would guard against conveying the opinion, as some writers on 
this subject seem to have done, that even the strictest temperance in 
diet will infallibly secure to a man the blessings of health and longe- 
vity. For there are other causes of disease and premature decay, be- 
sides dietetic excesses ; and to some of them we are all inevitably 
exposed ; and we often expose ourselves to those that are not inevita- 
ble. There is exposure to vicissitudes of climate and weather ; to 
the damps and chills of the night ; to the prostrating heats of a vetth 
cal sun ; to the unhealthy miasms of decaying vegetable and animal 
matter ; ‘to deleterious chemical agents in the processes of the arts; 
to the reaction of the soul on the body when the labors of the intellect 
have been too severe, or the nobler powers have been overdone with 
care ; and above all, to the deadly influence of unrestrained consum- 
ing passions. He who has escaped all these influences, has been 
favored almost miraculously. But none do escape; and often they 
plant the seeds of disease in the constitution, too deeply for the strict: 
est diet and regimen te eradicate. Yet temperance in diet, joined 
with appropriate exercise, and regularity in othet habits, will, if any 
thing can do it, bring back to the invalid health and happiness. It 
will also fortify the system more vigorously to resist all morbid influ- 
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ences; and thus it becomes a chief auxiliaty to health and lon- 


y- 

That these blessings must naturally result from temperance in all 
things, the laws of physiology would lead us to expect. God has 
constructed the machinery of the human system so perfectly, and 
adapted its moving powers with such admirable skill, that health and 
longevity are natural to it, and disease and premature decay unnatu- 
ral, Nay, he. haa:given to it an internal. elasticity, by which it is 
able to resist, without permanent injury, the ordinary vicissitudes and 
morbid influences to which it is exposed. The moment an injurious 
agent comes in contact with the system, or is introduced into it, a mal- 
titude of springs and pumps and chemical affinities are at work to 
resist and expel the poison. And it is only when the morbid action 
is severe, or long continued, that a permanent injury results, and the 
delicate machinery becomes deranged, and the vital energy impaired. 
True, there is sometimes a malformation in the system—an original 
imperfect and deficient construction of parts—which infallibly en- 
tails disease and early death. But if once carried through the period 
of infancy, we may generally calculate, that with proper attention 
and care, the human constitution may last through the ordinary term 
of human existence. Not a few constitutions may easily be made to 
continue in play far beyond that period; and to number even a cen- 
tury of happy years. The reason why the period beyond three score 
and ten is usually labor and sorrow, is, that some kind of unneces- 
sary exposure or excess, either.in food, drink, or physical or intellect- 
ual effort, have overtasked the organs of the body, and exhausted the 
vital energies, and introduced disease, Now the system of temperance 
for which I plead, impgses upon the organs of digestion only that 
amount of labor which is necessary to give to the system, bodily and 
mental, the most perfect health and energy. It does not allow of 
overloading the digestive or assimilating organs in the least, for the 
sake of gratifying the palate. Consequently these organs are never 
oppressed, and disease is never the consequence of what is taken in 
the form of food and drink: because God has so constructed the hu- 
man machine, that it can perfotm labor to this amount, without the 
slightest inconvenience, Unless, therefore, some extgaordinary mor- 
bid influence intervenes, such a man’s constitution will run on in per- 
fect health, till that period of extreme old age, when, according to 
divine appointment, this earthly house of owr tabernacle must, be. dis- 
solved by the operation of natural laws—the same as those whieh 
limit the duration of other animals, and of trees, and the smaller vege. 
tables. Fora man to be assailed, while in health and vigor, with 
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. fiercddisedse, and laid ‘in the grave, is‘as really unnatural'as for the 
tree to be cut down in its greenness and freshness by the axe Of the 
husbandman.(::'Phe opetation of the ordinary laws of nature is in both 
cade’ équally interrapted ‘by the jtitervention ofa: foreign and violent 
agency: And inasmuch as morbid inflaetices are much more power- 
fal when introdueéd amotig'the delicate organs of the animal ‘system, 
than'when acting externally, we see the ‘reason’ why intemperande’'in 
dict is's0‘much move fatal: to health'and longevity than’ atiy other cause. 
)« What the’ laws"of physidlogy' would thus’ lead” us to ‘as the 
effect of temperanice upon health and longevity, experiefice abundaiitly 
confirms. For there have been a few in all ages, Whose practice has 
corresponded essetitially with’ the principles of temperahee which I 
have'advotated in previous discourses.* Many of the ancient = 
sophers, especially the Pythagoreans, restricted themselves to a 
table-diet, with'water alone for ‘drink; and” experiented the” elt, 
longevity; and’ vigor of intellect; whith sach temperance nat 
brings along with jit. ‘The 'éafly Christians too, particularly ‘those 
driven by persecution into banishment, by the practice of similar ab- 
stemiousness, were rewarded by similar blessings. “Many'a modern 
biography) also, of the great andthe good, affords’ : demonstrative 
exainple .f the truth’ of smy' position.’ But the ease of one’ who, 
living and dying; bore a'most beautiful testimony on this’ subject, oe 
all that can be here exhibited. |“ l‘am now ninety-five years of'a 
says he, “and find myself as healthy and brisk, ‘as if I ‘were but 
twenty-five.» Most of your ‘old men’ have scarce atrived at sixty,/but 
they find’ ‘themselves loaded with infirmities: they ore melancholy, 
unhealthy;'always full of frightful apprehensions of dying: ‘Blessed 
be \God} ‘I'am free from theit ilts' andi terrors—I hold that ‘ayig, Hn 
the manner.f expect; is not teally death; ‘but a passage of the '‘sdul 
from this earthly life to a’ celestial,’ immortal ‘ard’ infinitely perfect 
existeticeIt cannot be t60 frequently or too earnestly recommended, 
that’s the natural heat’ dectys by age, a man ought to'dbate the quan- 
tity of what he ats and drinks’; nature’ bat very littlé for 
the healthy support’ of the life of ‘min, especially of an''old man. 
Would my aged friends but attend to’ this ‘single precept! which ‘has 
been so’ singularly serviceable to me, they would not be troubled with 
oneltwenitieth ‘of those itifitmities, which’ now hatass’did make their 
lives 80’ ‘miserable’ ‘They would be light, active ard cheérfal, like 
me, who’am now ‘near my hundredth year. From these two’ evils 
(sickness tind death) so dreadful to'many, blessed be God, I’ have but 
little to fear: For, as fot death, Ihave & joyful hope, that the change, 
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come!when it imay,|will be glorionslyforthe: better, Ande for sick- 
ness,:d féel but little apprehension on thet account, since by my divine 
medicine; Temrrranen, I, have removed; all auses of disease 5: 80 
that I am pretty sure I shall never be sick, extent it: bésfrond shine 
intent! of divine mercy, and then:b-hope Ishall bear it without acffur- 
mur, and find it-for my good: : Albwho‘have:a mind to jive longand 
healthy,vand die without sickness of -body:orsmind, mustimmediateby 
begit to live temperately ; for such @ regniarity Keeps thei humo sof 
thie body enti paca wbet varatiith flexi me tees fiery »vaporsito ascend 
feonv the stdmach tothe head.:' And when, in. process ‘of time, and 
aftera:long series of years, he sees theperiod .of bis )days: drawing 
nigh, he is neither grieved nor alarmed++his,end ‘is:calin,,andrhelex- 
pires like a lamp, when the bil is spent, without convulsionofagény, 
and so passes gently awdy, without pain or sickness, fromithis eatthly 
arid edreuptible, ito that celestial arid opal life, whose ‘happiness is 
the: rewvardofithe -virtudus.?*) © | i ti olattenom 

Qin Bemperdnce ssoftens\idown the ferectes and; poenararee 
animal appetites;und passions! #10 ov zt ovedt wo = Jbaie 

leds over-stimulation that ieendovisthe pppliand and passionsan- 
governable. But:temperance furnishes them only:with the stimulis 
that is necvssaty to enable them to fulfil the offices for whieh their 
Creator |intended: them.  ' Tenvptation, therefore, in a.great ‘measure 
loses its ‘power over ‘the'temperate man: while the ‘self-denial which 
he exetcises over one ptopensity to excess, strengthens’ his hands ‘for 
holding’ in the reins ‘of every other. .-On'the other hand, ‘he whois 
guilty’ of dietetic excesses, throws a firebrand into the midst of al} that 
is combustible in the human constitution, and ‘goads onward every 
thing. in it that is excitable. “By yielding up: the reins to one yappe 
tite, he loosens also his ‘hold-upon: every°other. We muy expert, 
therafore,'adthe result, a wild and irregular attionamong the aatiees 
powers, and ‘fierce outbreakings of passion ‘and ‘appetite, 9" 9 coun 

All: this. aceotds fully with! experience) Is iv the frait of-tempe- 
ratice that fills oar weekly, and even daily public journals, with the 
detailsbf intrigues, -adulteries, thefts, personal contests, robbery and 
murder? The records of ott! courts:of' justice and of our ‘prisons, 
testify unequivocally tothe inseparable connection between intempe- 
tanee and crime, | And thettecords of social life; the records ofevety 
observing man’s experience, give equally clear. testimony to the ami- 
able tem per dnd conduct ‘pf those who! -are:temperate in alb: things: 
who not’ only dbstdim from every! intoxicating’ mixvure,! bat! havere 
proper regard: to. the ‘ quantity ‘and quabity: of their brane: 4 food. 
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Not only ate they free from the grosser vices, but they stand alvof 
also from the thousand petty contests, jealousies, and heartbutnings, 
heeeerngnety eine ny Sinus aetna. Pe 
with hatred and suffering. 

Tho pulitas Kistorh 48 hb tqusbinaty'esan, shen -ustilieh te hin ter 
ward serenity and peace. Passions and appetites, like other men, he 
indeed possesses, which require to be watched over with vigilance 
and restrained with energy. But they have not acquired, through 
excess, giant strength and ferocity. The winds of passion and the 
currents of appetite are strong enough to keep the vessel in pleasant 
motion, but not strong enough to throw the waves into mountains, nor 
to form the devouring whirlpool. 

3. Temperance promotes clearness and vigor of intellect. 

This position, like those that have preceded, requires only an ap- 
peal to the laws of physiology and the experience of mankind to de- 
monstrate it. If the functions of the brain be not ina healthy and 
vigorous state, equally unhealthy and inefficient must be those of the 
mind. Now there is no organ of the body so easily affected by irre- 
gularity and difficulty of digestion and assimilation as the brain. 
Excess in food, therefore, operates directly to cloud and impede the 
movements of the intellect. This is so well understood by literary 
men generally, that they never attempt any difficult investigations, 
nor powerful mental efforts, soon after a hearty meal. Few, however, 
are aware, that even slight excesses at the table, produce a permanent 
depression and stupor of mind. But where such excess is habitual, 
the elasticity of the mental powers is never sufficient wholly to free 
them from the incubus that bestrides them. Like the overloaded 
bedily organs, the mind is gradually more and more weakened, until 
great efforts are out of the question, and the whole physical and intel- 
lectual constitution sinks into premature imbecility. But rarely isa 
man aware of the difficulty under which he labors, until he ceases to 
overload his stomach :—then he finds such a buoyancy, clearness, 
and vigor of mind to be the result, as to astonish and delight, while 
atthe same time it mortifies him, to find how long his nobler part has 
been made the slave of his animal nature. 

Men uikiagly cclacidant, with there: views, hon heew,the, history 
of intellectual greatness in every age. Indeed, that history. will bear 
me out in asserting, that the highest and most successful intellectual 
efforts have ever been associated with the practice of those general 
principles of temperance in diet for which I plead. 1 am aware that 
there is a kind of literature, and very popular too, that is often. suc: 
cessfully pursued by the man whose powers are subject to the motbid 
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excitement and horrid depression which intemperance produces: I 
refer to works of imagination ; to poetry and romance. But success 
in these departments depends more upon strong excitability, and a 
lively imagination, than upon strength of mind, or patient thought. 
Hence productions of this description are neither to be regarded as 
holding a very high rank as intellectual efforts, nor as the most suc- 
cessful or useful. It is the mighty minds that have grappled most 
successfully with the demonstrations of mathematical, intellectual, and 
moral science, that stand highest on the scale of mental acumen and 
power: and it is such minds that have found strict temperance in 
diet essential to their success. I cannot refrain from adverting to the 
history of a few of these master spirits of the human race, 

The philosophers of ancient times have been already noticed, as 
illustrious examples of temperance. The names of Hippocrates and 
Galen among ancient physicians, of Demosthenes and Cicero among 
the orators, and of Pythagoras, Plato, and Socrates among the philo- 
sophers—men whose temperance not only lengthened out their days, 
in most instances, long beyond the term of three score years and ten, 
but enabled them also to impress upon all coming times their charac- 
ters as prodigies of intellect—must ever be regarded as standing at 
the head of the temperance phalanxef Greece and Rome. In modern 
times, also, the princes of the intellectual world have almost all, he- 
longed to the same sacred band: 

Foremost on the list stands Sir Isaac Newton. The treatise of his, 
that cost him the mightiest intellectual effort of all his .works, was 
composed while the body was sustained by bread and water alone. 
And in spite of the wear and tear of such protracted and prodigious 
mental labor as his, that same temperance sustained him to his eighty- 
fifth year. 

Upon no one perhaps has the nentle of Newton fallen so fully, at 
least so far as learning is concerned,as La Place. And we have the 
testimony of biography that he “had always been accustomed to a 
very light diet; that he gradually reduced it to an extremely small 
quantity ;”* and “that he was enabled to continue his habits of exces- 
sive application to study until within two years of his death, without 
any inconvenience, owing to his always using very light diet, even to 
abstemiousness.”{ He lived seventy-eight years. 

Another distinguished mathematician was Euler. And he too, by 
strict temperance, not only lengthened his days to seventy-six years, but 
accomplished a large amount of most profound intellectual labor.t 


* Amer; Journal of Science, Vol. al. 25, ll. 
1 Journal of Health, Vol. 3, p. w } Idem, p. 208. 
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| The illustrious ‘Boyle must ever ‘be regarded as one of the fathers 
of modern science, ‘particularlyof chemistry. With a/ very feeble 
constitution he prolonged his days to‘sixty-five years ; and it is testi- 
fied that “the simplicity: of his diet ‘preserved his life’ long" beyond 
men’s expectations: and in this ‘he was so regular that in the course 
of above thirty years, he neither’ate nor drank to gratify ies ‘varieties 
of appetite,but merely to support nature.”* 

The writings of Chancellor Bacon’ bear ample seein to hie be- 
lief :and vindication of the great principles of tempetance'in fiving’; 
although ag it happened ‘in respect to his moral and religious charac- 
ter,’ his practical exemplification of those prin¢iples was not always 
what could be desired.’ Still he was ‘sufficiently strict in their ob- 
servance to derive from them great benefit in the prosecution of his 
intellectual labors. 

The celebrated John Locke, with a feeble constitution, outlived the 
term of three score years and ten by his temperance. “To this'tem- 
perate mode of life too, he was probably indebted for the increase of 
those intellectual powers, which gave birth to his incomparable work 
on the human understanding, his treatises on government and ‘educa- 
tion, as well as his other eters which do so much honor to his’ 
memory. ng i 

Another fniveNlectidl philosopher, who saw four score years, was 
the venerable Kant. “By this commendable and healthy practice,” 
(carly risirig,) says his biographer, “daily exetcise on foot, tempe- 
rance in’ eating and ‘drinking, constant employment and cheerful com- 
pany, he protradted his life to this advanced period’;"t and we may 
add acquired the power for his'immetse labors of mind. 

Whatever he thought of his hypotheses and of his religious charac: 
ter, none can deny the possession of a mighty intellect and profound 
learning to Leibnitz.” ‘And wher his bidgrapher informs us tht ™ he 
was’ tempetate in'eating and drinking, and lived on plain food,”|] we 
ate ‘let into one of the’secrets of his'success, and of his longevity, © ) 

Alike gigantic grasp of intélect, and a brighter pictute of moral 
loveliness, was ‘exhibited by Dr. Thomas Reid: and his biogtapher 
testifies, that it was his “ temperance and exercise” that kept those 
powers in play for eighty and six years.§ 

The operations of Pascal’s mind seein to have been too powerful 
for‘ material organization like the *huinan body long to sustain. And 
it Was wndowbtédly owing to a ‘temperance and wbeieiifouden’ 80° 
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rigid that many would ¢aJl them, agen pa aondlcon oxen, shes 
hisi ftail body exdured|so;long.*).>0. |!" 14 

Few men have more fully established then sleinge; to “jutellectual 

superiority,of avery high, grade, than President Edwards, ;, But it 

was temperance alone that could carry-him through such powerful 
mental efforts. “ Though constitutionally tender, by the rules of tem- 
perance, hejenjoyed good health, and. was epabled.to pursue; his sux 
dies thirteen ‘hours 4 day.”'t..; By:a sparingness in, diet,’ says he, in 
his diary, “nd:éating (as much as m4y.be) what is light and easy of 
digestion, I, shall doubtless be able to think. clearer, and.shall ggin 
time, first by lengthening out imy life: ‘secondly, shall need less time 
for digestion after meals: thirdly, shall be able to study closer, with- 
out wrong ‘to: my health: fourthly, shall-need Jess time ta: Lo 
fifthly, shall seldomer be troubled with the headache.” 

In like manner, by temperance, and fasting (sometimes not lee thin 
thirty-six hours,) did the powerful mind of John Gabvin ¢ontinue its 
operations in spite of a frail bodily organization, long enotigh to im- 
press his character and name upon the thedlogy of subsequent agés.} 

The same means‘enabled Martin Luther, though his days were 
stormy in the extreme, to’: make the moral world bend at his will; and 
to leave for posterity so many profodnd literary productions. | It 
often happened,” says his biographer, \*that for’ several days and 
nights'he locked himself up in his stady and took no other nourish- 
ment than bread and water, that he ~— heraiote: ae 
pursue his labors.” m OM “1 al 

The tecords, of Engtish jdviaprdachice contain’ nainasiibe «que 
more distinguished than that of Sit Matthew" Hale! » And it is the: 
testimony of ‘history, that his decided ‘piety and ‘rigid temperance 
Jaid him 6pen ‘to the attacks of ridicule ; but he could ‘not be moved.” 
— “Inoeating and drinking; he observed not only great plainness dnd 
moderation, but lived so philosophically, that) he valwdys endéd bis 
meal with an appetite; so that he lost little time aedt jvanl; was dis- 
posed to any exercise’ of the’ mind, to ane ‘he a gl fitto’ apply 
himself, immediately after he had' dined.” vice odt patent 

-Pérhaps no maw accomplishes more for the wodtidiag he ‘who 
writes such @ cornmenta ry on the Scriptures as that'of Matthew Elenry- 
Aud it is; indeed, an itamense literary labor: But’ the biégraphers 
aecount of that’ writer's habits shows that temperance and diligence! 
were the secret of his success: “He was an early riser; for’ he 
would be i in_ his au bai four or five, o'clock, and continue there till 
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eight ; then, after attending family prayer, and receiving a slight re- 
freshment, he went up again till noon: after dinner he resumed his 
book or pen till four o’clock, and in the evening visited his friends?’* 

' Another laboriows’ and able commentator and scholar was’ Dr. 
Macknight. And his biogtapher testifies that “his uninterrapted 
efijoymient of health he owed, under Providence, to a naturally ro- 
bust make, tind a constitution of body uncommonly sound and vigor- 
ous ; along with regular habits of temperance and of taking exercise, 
which ‘he did by walking nearly three hours every day." 

The great diligence of Dr. Doddridge, as well as the great amount 
of his literary labors, although he had to husband a delicate consti- 
tution, are too well known to require detail. And his regularity and 
temperance in living correspended to such a constitution and to such 
labors. 

Few men have accomplished mere than John Wesley. And it is 
gratifying to learn that'it was “extraordinary temperance” which 
gave him the power to do so much and to live so long.f 

Who is not amazed that Richard Baxter, with a body apparently 
tottering continually over the grave, and living in the midst of fietce 
commotions in church and state, could have written so much and so 
well! But we ought not, perhaps, to wonder, when we are told by 
his biographer that “his personal abstinence, severities and labors 
were exceeding great. He kept his body under, —aee 
pampering his flesh too much.” | 

In reading the works of Milton, we are not so much delighted with 
the play of imagination, as with the rich and profound, though some- 
times exceedingly anomalous views, which he opens before us. The 
fact ia, he was a man of poweta and attainments so great as justly to 
be classed among the leading intellects of his generation. Nor were 
such powers and attainments disjoined from temperance. It is testi- 
fied of him, that while engaged in the instruction of youth, “ he set 
the example of hard. study and spare diet to his pupils, whom he 
seems to have disciplined with the severity of old times.”§ 

Among the scientific men of modern days, who have risen high 
and accomplished much, is our countryman Count Rumford. And 
among his most prominent traits of character were temperance and 
a love of order. ‘His wants, his pleasures, and his labors,” says 
Baron Cuvier, “ were calculated like his experiments. He drank 
nothing but water—he permitted in himself nothing superfluous.” 


(fy ecu | Macinigh’s Commentary onthe Epis, p. 7. 
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Whatever nay be thought'of ‘his’ » htenological ‘speculations, ‘no 
oné ‘ean doubt but it required powets of ‘thé first order and ‘efforts’ of 
the most vigorous kind, to establish’ in so many countties, in spite of 
ptejudice arid ridicule, a system so much af variance’ with ‘teceived 
Opinions as that of Dt. Spurzheim, and to write’ so much ‘and so ably 
in its‘defence. Nort could he have done it, had hot his “temperance 
and abstemiousness,” in thé language of his biographer, “been véty 
reniarkable.” “We have seen him sitting down to sumptuous meals 
provided fm honor of him, and have seen him ‘fasting for the want 
uf food adapted to his simple taste.” “ At evening, a tumbler of milk 
and a ctatker; ora piece of the simplest cake, satisfied the demands 
of his athletic and commanding freme, and left his fine intellect with- 
out a cloud."* . 

Europe as well as Ametica has been filled with the fame of Frank- 
lin: and no less wide spread is the history of his temperance. Barly 
in life he adopted a vegetable diet; atid thus he not only gained time 
for study, but “I made the greater progress,” says he)’ “from that 
greater clearness of head and'quickness of apprehension which gene- 
rally attend temperance in eating and drinking.”¢ And “though he 
aftetwards relaxed in the austerity of his diet, the habit of being ¢on- 
tented with a little, and disregarding the gratifications of the palate 
remained with him threagh Mey mar pagar highly useful on various 
occasions.” t 

I must not omit the shining anneie of John Howard.’ Says Dr. 
Aikin, “The bare recital of what Mr. Howard did in the cause’ of 
humanity, is sufficient to place him among the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, as well as the most extraordinary private characters 're- 
corded in biography. Accustomed to the most rigorous temperance, 
so as to discard from his diet animal food and fermented liquors; he 
found no difficulty im living in the poorest: countries. Invall other 
respects his mind was équally master of his body, and he incurred 
hardships of every kind without repugnance. Economical im private 
expenses, he knew no bounds in his expenditures on objects of pub- 
lic utility, and regarded money only as an instrument of beneficence.” 

How easy would it be to protract toa volume this: history of emi- 
nent men who have been most decidedly temperate! But I forbear. 
I shall, however, be:met with the case of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as a 
triumphant proof that strong mental powers and great efforts may be 
connected with great excess in eating and drinking. Let it be recol- 
lected that the most laborious and ‘successful of this man’s literary 
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labors, vor cme fy he ed seid py i 
range ;, while yet, stern poverty and obscurity imposed upon, 
necessity of being abstemious. Let it be remembered, en inaten: 
wards he found it necessary to be temperate and even, abstinent peri: 
onws and here lay the secret of his mental, strength“ “By, ab, 
stinence from wine, and suppers,” says he, in his Prayers and Medita- 
o a obtained sudden and great relief; and had freedom, of mind 
raion me,,which, I have, wanted for all, this year, without being 
able to find any means of obtaining it’’t Nor should it be forgotten 
how, dreadful were the sufferings of this powerful. mind, jin |conse- 
quence of intemperance : how it. rendered him: gross. in, his manners, 
excessively irritable and overbearing iu his temper, and how. it, kept 
him, through fear of death, all his life-time subject to bondages » 1» 
The influence of intemperance’ upon the character cnd happitess 
of other men of literary distinction, in modern times, were there room 
here to exhibit it, would serve to impress the reader more! deeply with 
the importance of temperance ; especially to men whose labors are 
chiefly intellectual. What dreadful havoc did excess in, eating, end 
dginking'make upon Pope, and Byron, and: Burns, and Dryden, and 
many, other, authors of distinction, alas! who might be named! Who 
woald desite their fame, if he must possess their unlovely characters, 
and endure their dreadful sufferings! | Had they been temperate, 
how happy might they have been in life, and how much: higher 
might they ‘have enrolled theiz:-nemes on the scale of geniue and 
learning! To them life seented tobe for the most part only a curse, 
and death only a fearful. looking for of judgmeal and fiery indi 
nation. 
A. icra ise snianaily wtindthin of cheerful, hedtthful poety. 
_An unraffied and serene state of mind is one of the most commen, 
as well.as'most happy results, of temperance ; :as an opposite state of 
mind almost infallibly attends intemperate habits... The gentine calm- 
ness and self-possedion of philosophy can never be enjoyed, except 
by him who refrains from unnatural stimulants: of evety kind, in food 
4s well as drink. Nor can the pious man, who mdulges his ‘appetite 
beyond the démands of unsophisticated nature, éscape those mdétbid 
and ivreguld? actions of mind, which now |ift the feelings intothe  re- 
gion of enthasiasm, and now sink them into the abjss of despondency. 
So irregular, indeed; will be the emotions of such a man, that be ean 
never jidge correctly of théia nature, nor determine w. ite 
sult from the excitement of the animal constitution, or from the ¢ — 
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tions of grace and truth. Hope, therefore, will be feeble and unsteady, 


and his whole religious character will partake of the morbid igregu- 

larity. of the. physical powers, and, want that. healthful, vigor and 
steady consistency, which give to Christian example its, paying’ 
If that healthiness, and vigor of piety are not exhibi 

rate ‘Christian, it wil in almost re case be his own fan noe 
cessary and self-inflicted calamity, 

Another effect a ines, lenoeinie. is ‘i konioh, paps gen 
counteract in a great measure, a tendency to gloom. and dejection,, of 
spirits. .“ The great majority of pal complaints which are consi- 
dered as purel mental,” says a | distinguished ph “auch, as 
irascibility, melancholy, timidity and irresolution, "aight be eves 
aaar if hot entire ty removed, by.a proper system yea # aoe : 
and with very little medicine.” Now it is this melancholy, timidity, 
and irresolution, that render the piety, of multitudes of professing 
Christians gloomy, unloyely, and Seine And in nine cases out 
of ten, their despondency would be, changed into holy joy, and their, 


standard of temperance in their dietetic habits. The most devoted 
piety, (if, indeed, it can exist along with excess. in food,). can neyer 
pon this joy, nor practice. this. activity, until, it, be conjoined with: 


thoreugh temperance, But it is incredible , what.a mountain it, takes 
off from. the soul to, withhold from, the. stomach .a few, ounces, of, ims, 
proper or unnecessary food. He who:has made the; trial, ; will feel 
how necessary and important is,the caution of Christ; Take heed lest 
at any time your hearts be overcharged (borne down) with surfeiting. 
The heart, does, indeed, feel the pressure of exeess in food. more. sensi- 
bly, than,| the body ;: and it was not merely owing to his: exalted piety, 
but in, part because he kept under his body and brought it into, subjec-, 
tiom, that the heast of Panl was always so buoyant under the heaviest 
trials, and his hands so busy and strong in accomplishing his gigan- 
tic; work. And it was the most thorough experience ,that led him ty 
lay down the general principle, that every man, that. striveth ie: she 
mastery, is temperate in all things. 3 hy 
Says one, nearly an hundred years old, st a had. been enlenat tor 
temperance, “. Whereas many; embrace a holy and contemplative life, 
teaching and preaching the great truths of religion—-which is highly _ 
commendable—O that they would likewise betake themselves, wholly 
toa regular and temperate life! They would then be considered 4s. 
saints, indeed upon earth, as those primitive Chriatians were, who ob 
served so constant, a temperance and lived so long :—And,they would 
besides enjoy constant health and spirits, and be always happy within 
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themselves ; red they are now too often infirm and melan- 
chily.” i es shu" 

5. ‘Tempertince ‘préatly increases a man’s means of usefulness. 

It gives hit firmer health'und greater bodily vigor :' and thus ena- 
bles him, uninjured; to sustain a greater amount of physical and intel- 
léctwal labor.’ “The ‘want of this corporeal energy meets us at almost 
every stép, a8 an apology for scanty and inefficient efforts in the cause 
of benevolence and religion. Every man, therefore, whose heatt 
butns to do gdod;"and to push his conquests as far as pdssiblé into the 
usurped empite of sin and Satan, Will feel it to be an invaluable bless- 
ing to be free from the'invalid’s debility and irresolution. Andina 
large majority of cases, men ‘have only to practice the temperance 
which I advocate, in order ‘to secure that vigor of body which can 
cheerfully and Safely cope ‘with -efforts the most ‘intense and pro- 
tracted. 

Nor ‘is vigor and cleatness of mind less essential to great and suc- 
cessful ‘exertions in the cause of benevolence. And this too, is the 
fruit of temperance. ‘The mam given to dietetic excesses in a peculiar 
sense sees through a glass darkly ; and the movements of his mind 
are sluggish’ and inefficiént. But temperance takes off the intdbis 
atid imparts an almost tnearthly elasticity to the intellect. And here 
is the grand secret of the astonishing amount of labor performed by 
some rien’ of feeble cbiistitution in past days. They have left behind 
them an influence that has already been felt in the four quarters of the 
globe, and which will descend to unborn generations. 

Temperatice tends likewise td impart a deeper tone of piety to the 
soul, and thas to rotise it to more efficient action in the cause of reli- 
gion and humanity. And alow standard of piety is the grand reason 
- why most Christians scarcely touch the cross with one of their’fin- 
gets. Lift a man out of thé slough of excess, ‘and out of the murky 
atmosphere of animal indulgence, and the ‘beains of the Sun of Tight: 
eousness will shine bright and warm itito his soul, through the clowd- 
less ‘medium ‘of temperance. And under the genial influence the 
plants of holitiess and trees of righteousness will expand, and hears 
and bring forth much fruit. 

Finally, temperance enlarges a man’s pecuniary means of useful- 
ness. ‘ Who'was ever thoroughly and habitually temperate ‘and ‘not 
industrious?’ And rarely does increased industry, in our country at 
least, fail Of ‘a pecumary rewatd. Nor aré Christians in general ‘at 
all aware, how the curmiling of their unnatural bodily wants, would 
fill their coffers; nor how many unnecessary expenditures ‘in furni- 
ture, dress; and equipage, would cheerfully be given up, were they to 
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become truly and, universally temperate. They now feel that their 
stinted charities to the treasury of benevolence are as great as their 
means will allow. But I doubt not that the day is at hand, when, 
through the redeeming influence of temperance, they will cast in ten 
times the amount, and feel it less than they now do their ins nificant 
donations. Let temperance but prevail in the church of Christ, and 
it would be easy to fill the treasuries of all our benevolent societies; 
so that there should henceforth be no lack of money. O how de- 
lightful a change, to see every Christian, by means of greater bodily 
vigor and more elasticity and clearness of mind, and a more atdent 
love to the Savior, and a resolute rejection of all superfluities, multi- 
plying his efforts and means of doing good in a ten-fold ratio. “‘Bless- 
ed fruits of temperance! Would that the bright’ vision might eén- 
kindle every disciple’s heart, and arouse him to labor for so glorious’ 
a consummation ! i, 

Two inferences, and I have done, Re, o 

First: The world can never be converted till Christians adopt the 
general principles of this system of temperance in all ‘things, 

The primitive Christians adopted and acted upon these principles ; 
and, therefore, they found the means, the strength, and the courage, 
to carry the conquests of the Redeemer’s cause into nearly every habi 
table land. Christians at the present day are engaged in the same 
glorious enterprise : but although their numbers and means are mill- 
tiplied a hundred fold beyond those of Apostolic times, the work of 
the world’s conversion moves on comparatively slow. ' We do not 
come up to the effort with the physical and moral prepatation of pri- 
mitive times. The standard of self-denial and labor and pectiiary 
sacrifice is yet among most of us exceedingly low. We know bat 
little of the meaning of the phrase, Holiness to the Lord, which God 
commands us to write upon our possessions and outselves. ‘Nine-' 
tenths of what God claims as his, we tascribe, Devoted to the lusts of 
the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life : devoted to the 
luxuries of the table—to dress—to entertainments—to equipage. ‘In 
order to keep up even the present tardy movements of benevolence, it 
is necessary to keep in action a complicated and powerful array of 
agencies, and to press the cause upon Christians, (to their shathe and 
humiliation be it spoken,) as'though it were in a desperate state. “And” 
it must be so, until the principles of universal temperanée ‘and ‘¢Orres-~ 
pondent retrenchments are adopted’ by the church. Men cannot do 
much more than they now do, until they make this reformation. But 
in order to accomplish the world’s conversion, they must inctease 
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their donations and prayers and self-denial a hundred fold. And it 
is matter of joy that temperance brings in her train the means for 
making such an increase. Oh what a day of triumph to this degraded 
and benjghted world will that be, when Christians shall have learnt 
thus to send forth streams of salvation from the pure fountains of tem- 
perance! For, 

Secondly: The prevalence of universal temperance will usher in the 
milleniwm. 

And whatever else may be understood by the millenium, it cer- 
tainly means the world’s conversion. Now when the soldiers of 
the cross shall become also the soldiers of temperance, men enough 
can easily be obtained for this mighty. work; men too, not merely 
prepared by hardihood of constitution for the enterprise, but with 
clear heads and pure devoted hearts. Nor will money be wanting, 
when men shall pour their superfluities into the treasury of the Lord. 
And when Christians enter into this work with the capability of phy- 
sical endurance and the entire self-consecration of Apostolic times, that 
blessed divine influence which alone gives life and success to means, 
will go along with them from one conquest to another, until speedily 
great voices shall be heard in heaven, saying, the kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign forever. Happy, thrice happy period, when temperance 
and religion shall have poured their life-giving streams over every 
land! The principles of God’s government do not permit either of 
these to complete the work alone.. But issuing from the sanctuary in 
the same channels, they sweep away the strong holds of sin and Satan, 
and, at the same time, cause the wilderness to bud and blossom as the 
rose. The wail of human suffering is drowned and hushed in the 
general anthem of holy joy and praise. Man will still find, indeed, 
enough of sin and sorrow to show him that he does not inhabit a per- 
fectly holy and happy world. But he will find, nevertheless, that 
where temperance and religion prevail, they neutralize the bitterness 
of that curse, which rests upon our fallen world; and bring back the 
essence of Eden’s joys. Oh, Christian, gaze upon this heavenly 
vision, until you feel its inspiration, and are led to exhibit in your ex- 
ample, a transcript of MiLLeniaL TEMPERANCE, MILLENIAL Piety, 
and Mitieniat Happiness. 

| The subject to be concluded. | 





